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SOCIOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION AT PARIS. 

The American student who intends to undertake advanced 
work in political economy will find little to attract him in the 
curricula of the French universities, especially if he happens to 
be familiar with the varied and enticing lists of lectures and 
seminaries contained in the catalogues of almost any of the 
German universities. Interested chiefly in economic theory, or 
in economic institutions, or in that variety of state intervention 
commonly called social legislation, he will naturally turn his 
eyes toward the country which has contributed so largely to the 
rehabilitation of economic science, and which has realized to so 
considerable an extent the idea of the public regulation of 
industrial life in the interest of social peace. The preponder- 
ance of Germany over France in this respect is all the more 
evident when we actually compare the numerous courses offered 
by the University of Berlin with the lamentable paucity of the 
curricula of the College de France and the University of Paris. 
The latest Berlin catalogues accessible to me — those for the 
scholastic year 1895-6 — give the following results. The num- 
ber of hours assigned per week to lectures on political economy 
and finance was, for the winter semester twenty, and for the 
summer semester twenty-four. To these figures there should 
be added seven hours of seminary work in the winter, and five 
and one-half hours in the summer ; and it should further be 
borne in mind that they include only time devoted exclusively 
to the treatment of questions of economic and financial theory 
and practice, neither taking any account whatever of lectures 
and seminaries specially concerned with economic history, nor 
of courses on the systems of agricultural exploitation, nor, finally, 
of eight hours in the winter semester, and seven in the summer 
semester occupied with statistics and questions of method. The 
attractiveness of this list, moreover, is heightened by its variety. 
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Turning to the two Parisian public higher academic institu- 
tions, we find that but four hours weekly are devoted in the Col- 
lege de France to economic topics, and eleven hours in the 
Universite de Paris. Most of the courses in political economy 
offered by the University form part of the curriculum of the 
Faculty of Law. It is necessary, furthermore, to add a word in 
explanation of the character of these courses. One of them on 
"Financial Legislation" occupying three hours weekly is in the 
main purely legal in character, treating of financial laws in 
themselves, of their interpretation rather than of their effects 
on the economic life of the nation. Another course, that on 
"Industrial Legislation and Economy," occupying two hours 
weekly, is likewise partly legal in its nature. The courses, how- 
ever, which I have added to give a total of eleven hours include 
these five hours about which it is very questionable whether 
they should have been counted at all. 

In this comparison I have purposely left out of consideration 
the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, which, though it 
offers a number of courses on subjects falling within the domain 
of political economy and finance, aims chiefly at the preparation 
of young men for the French administrative and diplomatic 
service. 

The result, so disadvantageous for France, of the comparison 
I have carried out above is further fortified by the fact that 
French economic instruction is as a rule elementary, not to say 
rudimentary, in character, and incontestably inferior in scientific 
spirit to what the Germans offer. Moreover, the teaching of 
the universities too frequently deserves the name "official" so 
contemptuously applied to it. It too rarely avoids the tone of 
polemic. Many of the lectures are in form and contents more 
like the argument of an advocate hired to defend a client or 
prove a prisoner guilty than like the fair dispassionate sum- 
ming up of the case by a judge whose sole desire it is to ascer- 
tain the truth. Right here lies the reason for the utter contempt 
with which economic theory, or, at all events, the official eco- 
nomic theory, is generally regarded in France. French profes- 
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sors of economics have long since ceased to speak with authority, 
though perhaps their opinions never enjoyed that respect on the 
part of the community at large to which their German compeers 
are today accustomed. 

The so-called historical school of economists, founded almost 
fifty years ago by the works of Hildebrand, Roscher, and Kines, 
and which spread from Germany to the other western nations, 
has left but a feeble impress upon French political economy. 
Indeed, France seems to have escaped in some strange manner 
almost all of those new influences of the last half century which 
elsewhere have molded economic thought. It was not many 
years ago that Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the eminent economist of 
the College de France, published the outlines of a philosophy 
of law in which he maintained that the laws of the state are of 
organic growth, the expression of the needs of the people, and 
consequently that the business of the legislators is really the for- 
mulation (and not the creation) of laws which already exist in 
the consciousness of the nation. This entire " discovery " was 
nothing more or less than the fundamental thesis of the Ger- 
man " historische Rechtschule" — the doctrine so warmly 
defended in the first half of this century by Lavigny and his 
partisans. 

Of course there are some happy exceptions to the general 
truths which I have tried to indicate. Such rare men as Paul 
Canwes, professor of political economy in the Paris Faculty of 
Law, and Charles Gide, who occupies a chair of economics at 
the University of Montpellier, have performed work which is 
marked by a profound appreciation of modern methods as well 
as a thorough knowledge of what is being done outside of 
France; but they are yet like "voices in the desert." 

So much for the study of the purely economic aspect of 
social life — for political economy in its commonly accepted 
circumscription. What about the other diverse aspects of 
human cohabitation, — what about the study of sociology in 
France as compared to Germany ? A close comparison of the 
opportunities offered obliges one to give to this question an 
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answer almost as unfavorable to Germany as our first investiga- 
tion was unfavorable to France. 

The German universities have from the very start adopted an 
indifferent, not to say inimical, attitude toward what might be 
called the sociological movement, i. e., the tendency to study 
separately and scientifically the laws of the growth and structure 
of societies. Thus the author of the article on sociology 
("Gesellschaftswissenschaft") in Conrad's Handworterbuch der 
StaatswisseTischaften z is in the main disposed to deny the neces- 
sity of, as well as a place for, the newly proposed study. Of 
the twenty-one universities in the German Empire only three 
offer any courses whatsoever in sociology, and but two of these 
employ the name as a title for them. Even at Berlin, where 
better opportunities in this field are offered than elsewhere, the 
number of courses which might attract the sociological student 
is most insignificant. Most of them, besides, are merely courses 
in ethnography, ethnology, and anthropology ; indeed, they do 
not pretend to be aught else, being classified under those sec- 
tions, and not considered as helps to sociological study. 

Paris, on the other hand, has long been a center for investi- 
gations in social science, and its claims to this title have been 
steadily growing stronger. It is quite customary for the scien- 
tific societies which here abound to arrange public courses of 
lectures, generally popular in character, but often rigorously 
scientific and specially intended for advanced students. This 
custom has been observed by a number of societies whose fields 
of research embrace different phases of social life. 

Each of the two societies or groups into which the disciples 
of Le Play were divided in 1885 has its own "organ," in the 
shape of a monthly periodical, and has organized its own public 
courses in social science. Public courses, too, have been arranged 
by the "Comite de Defense et de Progres Social," but they so 
evidently serve the purpose of political propaganda and polemic 
that they should not be mentioned in an account of scientific 
instruction. Beside the above courses, and those offered by the 

'Jena, 1892, Band III, p. 838. 
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College de France, the Universite de Paris, and the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Metiers, a free course in sociology is usually offered 
in one of the schools of Paris. Last year this course was given 
by Dr. Rene Worms, editor of the Revue Internationale de Soci- 
ologie. 

More important than these scattered courses of sociological 
instruction are the lectures given in the School of Anthropology. 
Since its foundation by Broca in 1875 courses have been organ- 
ized in not only increased numbers, but in such diversity that the 
sociological student will find much that strongly appeals to him 
in the instruction offered by the occupants of the eleven perma- 
nent chairs thus far established. These chairs, in charge of such 
well-known authorities as Letourneau, Manouvrier, and Lefevre, 
were founded for the following subjects : 

Anthropologic pathologique, anthropogenic et embryolo 
gie, ethnologie, anthropologic biologique, linguistique et eth- 
nographic, sociologie (histoire des civilisations), anthropolo- 
gic zoologique, anthropologic physiologique, ethnographic 
comparee, anthropologic prehistorique, anthropologic geogra- 
phique. 

In spite, however, of the unquestionable utility of all these 
opportunities there undoubtedly was still room left for a remark- 
able and original undertaking which first was proposed less than 
two years ago, and which now may be said to have proved itself 
a glorious success. I refer to the College libre des Sciences Sociales. 
Its fundamental idea is exceedingly simple, and has been thus 
far realized to a remarkably large degree, though many were the 
critics who at the outset saw fit to call it daring and dangerous, 
if not impossible and absurd. 

The process of thought which led to the foundation of the 
new school was, in short, the following: 

Never before the triumph of the modern democratic idea, 
and the simultaneous spread of the modern system of economic 
production commonly designated as capitalistic, was there such 
a diversity of opinion about the direction in which social devel- 
opment is tending, or should be turned, There is a difference 
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of opinion concerning the bare existence of so-called social prob- 
lems ; there is a greater difference of opinion concerning their 
nature, their importance, and their causes; there are innumerable 
different opinions concerning the method of their solution and 
the final outcome. Now, these opinions, however diversified, 
are all of them manifestations of our social life — they are social 
phenomena, many of which have attained historical importance. 
The diverse social doctrines deserve to be studied scientifically, 
if studied at all, and will undoubtedly be best presented by their 
avowed partisans. Nothing is more difficult than to detect the 
real nature and the veritable purpose of a social doctrine through 
the negative and often distortive criticism of an adversary. The 
various schools of theory and of method should therefore be 
represented by their respective members. 

" Far from us," says M. Funck-Brentano, one of the founders 
of the school, "was the thought of proposing a conciliation of 
these diverse theories ; this could lead only to confusion or to 
eclecticism. But as each of these doctrines has its roots in our 
social condition and in our actual social state of mind, it is our 
duty to know them and to study them. To declare the diffi- 
culties insurmountable before having made a serious study of 
them is as presumptuous as it is unjust to stamp the search for a 
solution as a rash act. A naturalist who should exclude tigers 
and serpents from the field of his investigations under the pre- 
text that they are dangerous animals would make us smile. 
Would we possess the discoveries of Pasteur and his disciples if 
they had refused to study the ferments of hydrophobia and 
croup? If, then, we, in turn, want to deepen the science of men, 
let us be men ourselves, and not permit the fear of an imaginary 
danger to arrest us in the fruitful study of social crises. For 
they are like the diseases of the body ; science cannot combat 
them until it has determined their causes. Empiricism is just 
as insufficient in sociology as in medicine." 

It must be confessed that the concept " social science " was 
not very clearly outlined, and questions naturally arose as to 
the limits and number of disciplines to be taught. But in 
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whatever sense these questions might be answered there was no 
doubt that the general public applies the term " social science " 
to all sorts of research and exposition concerning in one way or 
another the study of societies — including the exposition of doc- 
trine, which is not pure science, as well as the work of applica- 
tion, which falls within the domain of art and practice. 

At first the field was provisionally divided into two sections, 
the one treating of " methods," and the other of "doctrines." 
Under the first title courses were included on the logic of social 
sciences, on the preparation of descriptive monographs, on the 
collection aud interpretation of statistics, and lastly on the crit- 
icism and use of historical documents. The doctrinal section 
embraced the presentation of the most important social theories 
and plans for social reform — theories as opposed to one another 
as revolutionary socialism on the one hand and classical politi- 
cal economy on the other — as diverse as Catholic sociology and 
the sociology of Auguste Comte. 

The history of social movements, and the exposition of 
social legislation, subjects which should have formed two sec- 
tions distinct and separate from the others, were at first classi- 
fied under the section on doctrines. This classification, hastily 
conceived as it was, served well enough for the original pro- 
gramme, the most urgent task being to apply, and not to perfect, 
the scheme. The courses were not well under way until late in 
the scholastic year (January 1896), and continued less than 
three months. 

The second year of the school, to the contrary, would be 
mapped out with deliberation and begun in good time. The 
experience of the first tentative session served partly as a guide, 
showing what mistakes should be avoided and what deficiencies 
ought to be remedied. There was soon no doubt left in the 
public mind as to the earnestness of the attempt to offer dis- 
tinctively scientific instruction — instruction detached from all 
degrees, from all lucrative diplomas, and from all promise of a 
subsequent career. The prime difficulty — the choice of suitable 
instructors — was resolved with surprising ease, and with a sue- 
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cess that would have been unattainable elsewhere. The next 
difficulty, or rather another phase of the first, was to make the 
programme as complete and as well balanced as possible. To 
what extent this difficulty, too, was overcome, the programme 
for the year just ended will best show, and is therefore here 
given. The names of the two sections, it will be noticed, are 
made more complete and consequently more exact. 

FIRST SECTION. 

RESEARCH, STATISTICS, AND HISTORY. 

i. Wealth and labor statistics. M. Arthur Fontaine, mining engineer. 

2. Demography. Dr. J. Bertillon, chief of the Paris Statistical Bureau. 

3. Monographic processes of investigation. P. du Marrousem. 

4. Methods of ethnical study. M. Louis Marin, secretary of the Society 
of Commercial Geography. 

5. The historical method applied to the social sciences. M. Seignobos, of 
the Faculty of Letters (Sorborrine). 

6. History of modern law. M. Tarbouriech, LL.D. 

7. History of social doctrines and legislation since the Revolution. M. F. 
de Pressens^, editor of Le Temps. 

8. History of revolutionary doctrines. M. Albert Metin. 

9. The geographical method applied to some problems of social econ- 
omy. M. J. Brunhes, professor at the University of Fribourg. 

SECOND SECTION. 

SOCIAL DOCTRINES AND APPLICATIONS. 

10. The doctrine of Comte. M. Dr. Delbet, deputy. 

11. The doctrine of Le Play. M. A. Delaire, general secretary of the 
Society of Social Economy. 

12. The doctrine of Marx. M. Revelin, professor at the College Sainte 
Barbe. 

13. German social doctrines. M. Dr. Audler, of the Ecole Normale Sup£- 
rieure. 

14. English social doctrines. M. Lichtenberger. 

15. Political economy. M. Yves Guyot, ex-minister. 

16. Theoretical socialism. M. Gustave Rouanet, deputy. 

17. Catholic sociology. M. l'abbe de Pascal, doctor of theology. 

18. The social effect of art: I. The plastic arts, M. E. Muntz, of the 
Institute ; II. Musical art. M. L. Dauriac, professor at the University of 
Montpellier. 
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19. Social hygiene. M. Dr. du Mesuil, physician at the Asylum of Vin- 
cennes. 

20. Social assistance and prevention. M. P. Strauss, member of the 
Paris Municipal Council. 

21. The principles of colonization. M. de Lanessau, ex-governor-gen- 
eral of Indo-China. 

22. The bourses. M. Thaller, professor at the Faculty of Law. 

23. Comparative industrial and labor legislation. M. Dufourmantelle, 
advocate. 

24. Labor questions : I. The organization of labor in France. M. Keufer ; 
II. Productive labor associations. M.Vila. 

Beside these courses some lectures were delivered on " Labor 
Insurance" and laborers' budgets, by MM. Weber and Prunget, 
of the office du Travail ; on "Social Idealism," by M. Fourniere, 
of the Paris Municipal Council; on the "General Principles of 
Sociology," by the eminent sociologist, Gabriel Tarde ; on 
"Criminology," by M. de Mailly, advocate; and a number of 
visits of inspection were conducted by MM. du Mesuil, du 
Maroussem and Barrat. 

Of the ninety-eight names inscribed at the opening of the 
college (for a merely nominal fee) over ninety were students in 
the higher educational institutions of Paris. This number was 
greatly increased in the lists for the second scholastic year, just 
concluded. But the college aims, after all, at more than the 
sociological education of students preparing for a professional 
career. It aims at what the secretary of the college aptly terms 
"social education," i. e., the creation of a general education at 
the side of the special education which all of us now receive. It 
aims at systematic preparation for social duties and for an intel- 
ligent grasp of social arrangements and problems, as well as the 
systematic preparation for one's special occupation which is now 
alone attended to. There is need of this broad synthetic union 
of our diverse special trainings in a common preparation for 
social labor. 

How far the aims of the College litre des Sciences Sociales will 
be realized, experience alone can demonstrate. This experience 
will itself point out the needs for alteration. But even now 
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there can be no doubt that the attempt made is decidedly worthy 

of notice and of admiration ; nor can there be any doubt that 

the college offers the American student superb opportunities for 

sociological study, and greatly heightens the attractiveness of 

Paris for the young man or woman who seeks instruction along 

that line. 

C. W. A. Veditz. 

Paris, July 1897. 



